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INTRODUCTION 


INTHODUCTION 

HISTORY 

Littleton,  North  Carolina  grew  up  around  the  home  of  Col.  William  Person  Little  for  whom 
the  Town  was  named.   The  manor  home  of  the  Little  family  was  built  around  1790  on  land 
originally  deeded  from  Charles  2nd  through  the  Earl  of  Granville.   The  Town  was  founded 
by  several  families  from  the  surrounding  plantations  and  their  descendants-  the  Johnston's, 
the  Ferguson  s,  the  Mosby's,  the  Shaw's  and  the  Alston's. 

One  of  the  oldest  stage  routes  in  North  Carolina  was  the  Hi llsboro-Halif ax  line,  which 
passed  through  Littleton.   Person's  Ordinary,  one  of  the  few  remaining  taverns  in  the 
State  today,  served  as  a  stopping  place  for  travelers  along  the  stage  route. 

In  1840  the  wood-burning  Gaston  and  Raleigh  Railroad  was  completed  through  Littleton. 
This  provided  rail  access  directly  to  the  ^tate  Capital  and  opened  the  way  for  Little- 
ton's incorporation  in  1870  with  a  population  of  seventy-five. 

Littleton,  at  this  time,  was  an  education  and  recreation  center.   Littleton  Female  College 

{chartered  by  the  Rev,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Rhodes),  and  Professor  Bagley's  school  for  boys 
headed  by  L.  W.  Bagley)  were  located  in  Littleton.   Loce.ted  three  miles  south  of  Little- 
ton, a  spring  of  curative  waters  provided  a  setting  for  Panacea  Springs,  with  a  large 
100-room  hotel . 

Littleton  grew  to  become  a  Town  of  1152  people  by  1910.   Since  that  time  it  has  not  lost 
or  gained  more  than  200  people,  and  has  settled  into  a  pleasant  trading  center  for  the 
surrounding  agricultural  area. 

Today,  the  history  of  Littleton  can  be  found  in  the  streets  named  for  its  founding  families, 
the  fine  buildings  which  they  built,  and  descendants  who  still  live  in  the  stately  old 
homes.   Person's  Ordinary  has  been  restored  by  the  Littleton's  Women's  Club,   The  railroad 
is  now  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  no  longer  burns  wood.   The  Female  College  burned  down 
and  Professor  Bagley's  Boys  School  has  gone.   Panacea  Springs  still  pour  forth  but  the 
hotel  and  the  vacation  spot  is  no  more. 

Littleton's  promise  for  the  future  lies  in  the  potential  of  Gaston  Lake.   This  34  mile 
long  reservoir,  just  two  miles  from  Town  at  its  closest  point  will  be  an  ideal  recreation 
facility  for  fishing,  boating  and  summer  cottages.   Unlike  other  nearby  reservoirs,  where 
variations  in  water  level  may  be  as  much  as  60  feet,  Gaston  Lake  will  vary  less  than  one 
foot  under  normal  conditions.   Land  surrounding  the  Lake  will  become  prime  residential 
and  recreational  property.   The  influx  of  vacationists  and  permanent  residents  will 


provide  new  outlets  for  comnierce,  multiplying  the  trade  possibilities, 
kilowatts  produced  by  the  dam  itself,  along  with  the  recreational  possibilities  will 
provide  an  attraction  for  industry.   Littleton  s  role  in  this  development  could  be  an 
important  one. 

PLANNING  FOR  THE  FUTUBE 

Faced  with  the  likelihood  of  growth  because  of  Gaston  Lake,  Littleton's  Town  Commissioners 
decided,  in  January  1962,  to  assess  the  resources  and  present  conditions  of  the  Town. 
They  decided  that  Littleton  should  have  a  plan  to  guide  its  future  development.   Members 
were  appointed  to  the  Littleton  Planning  Board  and  the  N.  C.  Division  of  Community 
Planning  retained  to  assist  them  in  their  studies. 

This  General  Plan  report  presents  the  basi"  studies  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Littleton  Planning  Board.   It  is  expected  to  be  useful  in  two  ways; 

1)  It  enables  the  Town  Commissioners  to  consider  all  construction  projects 
and  annexation  proposals  in  the  light  of  a  clear  picture  of  desirable 
future  development. 

2)  It  enables  private  property  owners  to  relate  their  own  development  ideas 
to  the  overall  plan  for  the  Town. 

To  be  useful  in  these  ways,  the  General  Plan  must  be  comprehensive  end  long-range.   Long- 
range  means  that  the  plan  looks  into  the  future  as  far  rs  reasonably  accurate  forecasts 
can  be  made.   Comprehensive  means  that  all  elements  of  the  Town,  both  public  and  private, 
are  included.   Because  the  plan  is  long-range  and  comprehensive,  it  must  be  general.   The 
plan  elements  are  shown  as  approximate,  so  that  adjustments  can  be  made  as  development 
takes  place. 

The  objective  of  this  plan  can  be  simply  stated,  "Orderly  growth  for  Littleton  in  the 
decades  ahead,"   But  plans  are  not  enough  to  achieve  this.   Unfit  housing  v/ill  be 
eliminated,  needed  roads  will  be  dedicated,  and  land  will  be  preserved  for  its  best  use 
only  if  there  is  public  understanding  and  cooperation  in  this  plan  for  Littleton's  future. 
The  Planning  Board  welcomes  any  criticisms  or  suggestions  that  anyone  may  have  that  will 
help  us  move  toward  this  objective  for  our  Town. 
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PRESENT  CONDITIONS 


EXISTING  LAND  USES 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  Town  of  Littleton  contains  658  acres  of  which  359  acres  are  developed.   This  indicates 
that  45fi>   of  the  land  within  the  Town  limits  is  either  in  agricultural  use  or  vacant  of  any 
use.   This  IS  not  an  unusual  percentage  of  undeveloped  land  as  can  be  seen  by  the  folloving 
comparisons  of  similar  sized  North  Carolina  Towns. 

ZEBULON  MAXTON  LITTLETON 

Town  Acreage  570  650  658 

Percentage  Developed  56^  59%  55^ 

Percentage  Undeveloped  44^  41^  45^ 

The  distribution  of  total  developed  land  uses  (see  charts,  next  page)  indicates  a  high 
percentage  of  land  being  used  for  single  family  dwellings.   It  should  be  noted  in  comparing 
this  percentage  to  the  other  towns,  that  Littleton  also  shows  a  relatively  low  percentage 
of  land  being  used  for  streets  and  railroads.   This  is  due  to  the  wider  spacing  of  street 
intersections  (resulting  in  larger  blocks  and  lots)  in  Littleton.   The  railroad  occupies 
9„9  acres  while  streets  rover  87.9  acres. 

Both  Maxton  and  Zebulon  developed  around  a  railroad  line,  with  small  regular  blocks  increas- 
ing the  number  of  streets  and  intersections  in  those  towns.   Littleton  has  grown  in  a  more 
haphazard  fashion,  with  streets  resulting  from  useage  rather  than  the  surveyor's  transit. 
The  majority  of  Littleton's  residential  lots  are  spacious,  averaging  just  under  two-thirds 
of  an  acre  each.   Single  family  dwellings  occupy  205.8  acres.   This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
rural  character  of  Littleton  and  its  surroundings  and  also  conforms  to  modern  suburban 
living  standards.   Most  of  the  lots  in  Littleton  are  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  rambling 
ranch  style  house  and  a  sizable  area  for  a  landscaped  garden.   Multi-family  dwellings  are 
very  scarce  in  Littleton,  occupying  2.3  acres.   This  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Littleton  has 
a  stable  population  and  room  to  grow.   The  pressures  of  population  expansion  in  many  other 
towns  have  caused  larger  homes  to  be  divided  into  duplexes  and  apartments,  but  Littleton  has 
not  experienced  this  trend. 

The  unusual  number  of  trailers  in  Littleton  (6.9  acres)  indicates  only  a  temporary  influx 
of  workers  employed  on  the  Gaston  Lake  project.   Social  and  cultural  uses  occupy  22  acres  and 
an e  the  next  largest  category  of  land  use.   These  include  churches,  schools,  clubs,  cemeterys, 
etc.   The  majority  of  the  acreage  is  contained  in  the  school,  cemetery  and  fairground 
properties.   Another  large  "social  and  cultural"  use  in  the  Littleton  area  is  the  Negro  school, 
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but  it  IS  located  outside  of  the  Town  limits.  In  comparing  Littleton  with  other  Towns, 
this  fact  is  important.  The  Negro  school  for  Maxton  is  located  within  the  Town  limits, 
therefore  giving  it  a  higher  percentage  of  social  and  cultural  use. 

As  is  tjrpical  of  many  smaller  towns,  there  is  a  lack  of  park  and  recreational  land  within 
Littleton.   Of  course,  Littleton  has  plenty  of  open  land,  so  that  specific  land  for  this 
purpose  does  not  seem  important  except  in  conjunction  with  the  school.   Evtn  so,  parks  and 
recreational  areas  within  a  town  provide  an  amenity  that  makes  a  town  appealing  to  its 
residents.   As  a  community  develops,  the  opportunity  to  set  aside  areas  for  that  use  may 
be  forestalled  by  rising  property  values. 

Land  used  for  industrial  and  wholesaling  uses  accounts  for  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  developed  land.   Easy  access  lo  rail  transportation  fa<ilities  has  produced  a  linear 
belt  of  these  uses  along  the  railroad  right-of-way  and  adjacent  to  Highway  158.   The  major 
industrial  uses  are  the  lumber  yards,  the  bottling  plant  and  the  pickle  plant,  totaling 
7.25  acres.   Wholesale  facilities  include  bulk  oil,  notions,  and  groceries,  totaling  2.3 
acres . 

Services  usually  occupy  a  small  percentage  of  the  land  in  any  town,  but  Littleton  appears 
to  be  somewhat  low  in  comparison  to  the  other  towns.   Included  in  this  category  are  the 
personal  services  of  barbers,  beauty  shops,  restaurants;  etc.,  the  business  services  of 
auto,  radio  and  TV  repairs,  etc.,  and  the  professional  service*  of  insurance,  law,  banking, 
etc.   These  uses  total  3.7  acres  in  Littleton.   The  majority  of  these  uses  are  located  in 
the  central  business  district  of  Littleton. 

Retail  trade  land  uses  include  establi sliments  which  sell  commodities  in  small  quantities 
to  the  consumer.   In  Littleton  these  outlets  are  grouped  in  the  central  business  district, 
with  only  a  few  service  stations  and  small  grocery  stores  in  outlying  locations.   These 
uses  total  6.8  acres  in  Littleton. 
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RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION  AND 
HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS 

There  are  329  structures  used  for  residential  purposes  within  the  Town  Limits  of  Littleton. 
These  structures  plus  206  more  units  surrounding  the  Town  were  surveyed  to  determine  the 
race  of  the  occupants  and  the  structural  condition  of  the  buildings,  (see  table  next  page 
and  map)   This  data  has  beeu  complied  to  obtain  a  complete  picture  of  the  residential 
environment  of  Littleton. 

New  housing  built  during  the  last  five  years  is  a  low  6^5%   of  the  total  housing  units. 
But  even  these  few  new  structures  provide  a  key  to  the  direction  of  new  housing  growth  in 
Littleton.   The  two  major  areas  of  new  housing  lie  north  along  Roanoke  Avenue  and  east 
along  Halifax  Slreet. 

The  external  appearance  of  all  houses  in  and  around  Town  was  evaluated  and  graded  into 
four  categories   standard  or  needing  no  repairs,  needing  minor  repairs  such  as  cleaning 
and  painting,  needing  major  repairs  such  as  rebuilding  part  of  the  structure,  and  dilap- 
idated  or  in  need  of  total  removal  and  replacement.   All  but  one  of  the  dilapidated 
structures  within  Littleton  fall  into  one  of  the  nonwhite  residential  areas  which  lie 
along  Warren  Street,  Fergerson  and  Devine  Avenuej  and  east  along  Highway  158.   Most  of 
the  structures  in  need  of  major  repairs  fall  into  or  near  these  same  areas. 

Adjacent  to  the  Negro  school  and  along  East  End  Avenue  lies  one  of  the  worst  concentra- 
tions of  dilapidated  housing.  This  area  is  outside  of  the  Town  Limits  but  it  creates  a 
poor  first  impression  to  the  highway  traveler  as  it  lies  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  the 
Town. 

Any  attempt  to  improve  housing  conditions  in  Littleton  should  be  molded  to  fit  the  needs 
of  each  of  the  housing  areas  around  Town.   The  dilapidated  housing  should  be  gradually 
removed  just  as  many  such  structures  have  been  removed  during  recent  years.   At  the  1961 
session  of  the  N.  C.  General  Assembly,  all  incorporated  cities  and  towns  were  empowered 
to  enact  a  code  of  minimum  housing  standards.   Through  this  code,  dilapidated  structures 
could  be  demolished  and  the  deficiencies  in  those  houses  needing  major  repairs  could  be 
corrected.   If  necessary,  towns  can  make  the  improvements  themselves  and  place  the  cost 
of  the  work  as  a  lien  against  the  property. 
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LITTLETON  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS 


WITHIN  TOWN  LIMITS 
AGE 


WHITE 


NONIVHITE 


TOTAL 


Built  Before  1947 

Built  During  last  five  years 

CONDITION 


220 
20 


91„7$6 

8.3J6 


88 
1 


98.9^ 

loi;^ 


308 
21 


93.7^ 
6.3^ 


Standard 

Need  Minor  Repairs 

Need  Major  Repairs 

Dilapidated 

TOTAL 


84 

76.7^ 

19 

21.3^ 

203 

61,5J6 

45 

ISoSJJ 

23 

25.8^ 

68 

20.9^ 

10 

4.2^ 

16 

17,95^ 

26 

7o6^ 

1 

0.3J6 

31 

35.0^ 

32 

10.0^ 

240 


100.0^ 


89 


100.0^ 


329 


100.0^ 


OUTSIDE  TOWN  LIMITS 
AGE 


WHITE 


NONWHITE 


TOTAL 


Built  Before  1947 

Built  During  last  five  years 

CONDITION 


47 
6 


88.7^ 
llo3^ 


146 
7 


92<,2^ 
7,8!^ 


193 
13 


93.7^ 
6.3^ 


Standard 

Need  Minor  Repairs 
Need  Major  Repairs 
Di lapidated 

TOTAL 


41 

77o3^ 

46 

30.1^ 

87 

42o2$6 

10 

18.9^ 

49 

32.0^ 

59 

28o6^ 

1 

1.9^ 

21 

13,8^ 

22 

10.7^ 

1 

1.9^ 

37 

24.1^ 

38 

18„5^ 

53 

100.0^ 

153 

100.0^ 

206 

100,0^ 

Many  small  towns  in  North  Carolina  are  now  using  Federal  assistance  to  build  low  rent 
public  housing  units»  Such  units  could  house  the  families  displaced  from  dilapidated 
houses  that  are  condemned  or  voluntarily  removed. 

For  houses  in  need  of  major  repairs,  there  is  a  possibility  of  obtaining  improvement 
loans  and  mortgage  insurance  from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.   The  Littleton 
Planning  Board  might  act  as  a  "clearing  house"  of  information  on  these  possibilities 
for  all  who  are  interested  in  improving  their  homes. 

Many  communities  also  undertake  "clean-up,  pamt-up,  fix-up"  campaigns  to  improve  those 
houses  in  need  of  minor  repairs^   While  these  campaigns  have  met  with  varying  success, 
the  upgrading  of  houses  that  are  on  the  brink  of  decline  may  save  broad  areas  of  a 
community  from  blights 

To  insure  that  new  construction  will  not  quickly  become  substandard,  the  North  Carolina 
Building  Code  and  Residential  Building  Code  should  be  carefully  enforced  in  town.   It 
would  make  little  sense  to  correct  faults  in  the  existing  housing  supply  while  these 
same  faults  were  being  permitted  to  be  built  into  new  homes.   Building  codes  safeguard 
the  oommunity  from  the  fire  hazard  inherent  in  shoddy  construction  and  safeguard  future 
home  buyers  from  faults  in  construction  they  may  not  be  knowledgeable  about. 


STREET  CONDITIONS 

The  automobile  has  influenced  the  life  of  the  American  people  over  the  past  50  years  as 
much  as  any  other  single  item.   Naturally,  the  roads,  over  which  the  automobile  travels, 
have  come  under  this  influence.   Between-town  travel  received  the  early  efforts  of  road 
building,  but  as  the  number  of  automobiles  increased,  so  did  the  demand  for  in-town  streets. 
Today,  most  towns  maintain  the  majority  of  their  streets  in  a  fine  hardsurfaced  condition. 
Littleton  is  no  stranger  to  paved  streets.   In  fact,  it  has  well  over  half  of  its  streets 
in  the  paved  category.   Only  a  minor  3.4^  or  less  than  a  half  a  mile  of  its  streets  are 
unimproved  and  only  2  miles  fall  into  the  graded  and  drained  category.   In  comparing  Little- 
ton to  other  towns  the  following  table  points  up  Littleton's  favorable  position. 

STREET  CONDITIONS 


ZEBULON 

MAXTON 

LITTLETON 

MILES 

% 

MILES 

% 

MILES 

^ 

Paved 

10.06 

73.6 

10.6 

50.5 

7.54 

62.1 

Graded  &  Drained 

0.52 

4.5 

2.9 

13.8 

2.15 

17.7 

Unimproved 

0.81 

6.0 

2.6 

12.4 

0.41 

3.4 

Platted,  Not  Open 

2.15 

15.9 

4,9 

23.3 

2.04 

16.8 

TOTAL 


13.54 


100.0 


21.0 


100.0 


12.14 


100.0 


SIDEWALKS,  CURB  &  GUTTERS 


Improvements  such  as  sidewalks  are  one  of  the  factors  which  distinguish  country  living 
from  town  living.   As  people  live  closer  together  they  are  able  to  join  residences  to 
stores,  churches,  schools,  and  other  residences  by  pedestrian  walk-ways.   They  provide 
another  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  living  conditions  of  a  town.   Littleton  is 
fortunate  to  have  had  an  extensive  amount  of  sidewalk  construction  in  past  years.   Many 
of  its  main  residential  streets  have  paved  sidewalks.   The  passage  of  time,  however,  has 
left  its  marks  and  many  sections  are  now  in  poor  condition.   In  some  places  pedestrians 
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Curb  and  gutter  construction  has  not  received  as  much  attention  as  sidewalks,  and  only  Main 
Street  and  Mosby  Avenue  have  curb  and  gutters.   Open  ditfhes  and  unpaved  street  shoulders 
characterize  the  rest  of  the  Town,   While  sidewalks,  curb  and  gutters  are  less  important 
than  many  other  numicipal  improvements,  it  would  be  wise  to  regularly  invest  a  small  amount 
of  money  each  year  m  achieving  a  higher  standard  of  improvement  than  now  exists „ 

WATER  SUPPLY 

Littleton's  water  supply  originates  from  five  eight  inch  deep  wells,  drilled  into  soils  in 
the  pre-cambrian  classification  of  North  Carolina  soil  layers.   These  wells  deliver  a 
maximum  potential  of  504  gallons  per  minute  directly  into  the  city  lines  and  storage  tanks 
of  125,000  gallons  capacity.   The  character  of  each  well  is  listed  below: 

Well  No.  Depth  Color  G.P.M. 

1  300'  none  60-65 

2  250'  none  30-34 

3  325'  none  28-30 


4  300'  none  30-35 

5  413'  slight  300-340 


The  central  business  district  and  Mclver  School  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  East  End  Avenue 
are  served  with  eight  inch  lines,  while  the  remaining  areas  are  handled  with  six  inch  lines. 
The  Town  maintains  31  fire  hydrants,  covering  the  central  business  district  and  the  most 
populous  residential  areas. 

Littletons  water  consumption  rate  is  approximately  309  gallons  per  household  per  day.  This 
means  that  about  109,000  gallons  of  water  are  used  each  day  in  Littleton,  but  since  water 
must  be  maintained  in  storage  for  fire  fighting,  the  water  system  needs  a  capacity  far  above 
that  109,000  gallons  used  each  day.  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  recommends  that 
for  a  Town  of  1,000  population,  the  water  system  should  be  able  to  deliver  1,000  gallons  per 
minute  for  a  continuous  period  of  five  hours.  By  this  standard  Littleton  should  have  a  fire- 
flow  capacity  of  300,000  gallons. 
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By  adding  the  504  gallon  per  minute  pumping  capacity  to  the  125,000  gallon  storage  capacity, 
a  total  capacity  of  311,200  gallons  could  be  utilized  for  fire  flow  capacity.   This  gives  an 
excess  supply  of  11,200  gallons.   But,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  standard  is  based  on 
population  and  as  Littleton  grows,  so  should  the  water  system  capacity^ 


SEWAGE  FACILITIES 

A  system  for  the  collection  of  sewage  is  one  of  the  many  town  services  which  most  households 
take  for  granted.   No  one  receives  a  monthly  bill  for  the  amount  of  sewage  that  daily  flows 
from  each  residence  or  business,  yet  sewage  constantly  flows  by  gravity  or  is  pumped  from 
low  areas  to  the  treatment  plant  where  it  is  continually  cleaned  and  discharged  into  a  natural 
water  courseo 

The  major  part  of  Littleton's  system  is  handled  through  one  gravity  flow  system  emptying 
directly  into  the  treatment  plant.   Threp  other  areas  drain  to  lift  stations  which  lift  the 
sewage  to  the  major  drainage  basin.   Treatment  of  the  sewage  is  carried  out  by  digestion, 
which  is  a  process  of  anaerobic  decomposition.   The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  547,200  gallons 
per  day,  whereas,  the  present  volumneis  only  108,000  gallons  per  day.   This  leaves  an  excess 
capacity  of  439,200  gallons  per  day.   By  reasonable  standards,  this  capacity  should  handle  a 
population  increase  of  at  least  5,000  persons  for  the  Town  of  Littleton. 
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POPULATION 

INTRODUCTION 

The  future  development  of  a  town  is  largely  determined  by  the  number  and  characteristics  of 
its  future  residents.   Therefore,  past  and  present  population  data  must  be  analyzed  and 
projections  into  future  years  made,  if  we  would  plan  for  a  towns  future  development„ 
Projections  give  us  an  approximate  picture  of  what  is  likely  to  occur;  but  many  things  -  = 
a  war,  a  nationwide  depression,  a  major  industry  coming  to  town  -  ■  could  make  those 
projections  invalids   Projections  are  the  only  means  we  have  to  anticipate  the  problems 
of  tomorrow  so  that  plans  can  be  prepared  before  they  occuro 

NUMBERS 

The  population  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  North  Carolina,  in  Halifax  and  Warren 
Counties,  and  in  Littleton  and  its  trade  area  are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page^ 
Not th  Carolina  doubled  its  population  during  this  half  t entury  of  urbanization  and 
industrialization.   Halifax  County  took  a  limited  part  in  these  trends  and  increased  its 
population  by  36%^       Sinre  Warren  County  has  neither  a  sizable  urban  tenter  nor  a  signif- 
icant amount  of  industry,  it  suffered  the  same  loss  of  population  experienced  by  many 
rural  areas   across  the  country„   This  loss  was  due  to  the  mechanization  of  farming  and 
the  consolidation  of  small  land  holdings,  and  is  expected  to  continue  in  the  years  to 
come„ 

The  decline  in  the  population  of  Warren  County  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  Littleton  Trade  Area  population  (The  Littleton  Trade  Area  consists  of  parts 
of  Butterwood,  Littleton,  Judkins  and  River  Townships),   The  Littleton  Trade  Area  popula- 
tion remained  relatively  constant  until  the  1950-60  decade  when  a  loss  of  955  people 
occurred. 

Over  the  past  fifty  years  the  population  of  Littleton  has  decreased  by  128  individuals  or 
11  percent.   During  this  time  its  largest  population  was  1,200  persons  (in  1940)  and  its 
smallest  was  1,010  (in  1920).   The  figures  indicate  that  Littleton's  population  has  been 
relatively  stable.   There  has  not  been  a  decade  of  population  increase,  however,  since 
the  years  1930-40.   Littleton's  loss  of  population  in  recent  decades  clearly  indicates 
that  the  Town  is  not  sharing  in  the  industrialization  and  urbanization  trends  taking 
place  in  the  State,   Rather,  Littleton  remains  a  center  for  the  surrounding  rural  area 
and  shares  in  its  population  decline. 
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POPULATION  TRENDS  1910-1960* 


1910 


1920 


1930 


1940 


1950 


1960 


Littleton 

1,152 

1,010 

1,133 

1,200 

1,173 

1,024 

Trade  Area 

5,674 

5,489 

5,857 

5,754 

5,369 

4,414 

Warren  County- 

20,266 

21,593 

23,364 

23,145 

23,539 

19,652 

Halifax  County 

37,646 

43,766 

53,246 

56,512 

58,377 

58,956 

N.  C.  State 

2,206,287 

2,559,123 

3, 

170,276 

3,571,623 

4, 

061,929 

4; 

,556,155 

POPULATION  CHANGES  BY  DECADE* 


Year 


Littleton 
Amount        ^ 


Halifax  County 
Amount jo 


Warren  County 
Amount         % 


1910-20 
1920-30 
1930-40 
1940-50 
1950-60 


-142  -10,8 

+123  +12.2 

+67  +  5.9 

-27  -  2.3 

-149  -12.7 


+6,120 

+16.3 

+9,480 

+21.7 

+3,266 

+  6.1 

+1,865 

+  3.3 

+   579 

+  1.0 

+1,327 

+  6.5 

+1,771 

+8.2 

-   219 

-0,9 

+   394 

+  1.5 

-3,987 


-16.9 


*  Source.  U.  S.  Census  of  Population 
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CHARACTERISTICS 

This  section  analyzes  the  Littleton  population  in  terms  of  age,  sex^  race  and  family  size. 
The  age  group  distribution  table  and  graphs  which  follow  indicate  a  general  trend  of  fewer 
people  in  the  15  to  35  year  age  groups,  and  an  increasing  number  in  the  over  65  age  group. 
This  increasing  proportion  of  the  aged  is  widespread  throughout  the  United  States^   It  has 
been  caused  primarily  by  better  health  care„   Its  implications  for  Littleton  are  the  need 
to  provide  more  recreation,  medical  and  nursing  care,  and  special  employment  for  people  in 
this  retired  or  semi-retired  period  of  life.   The  under  15  age  group  shows  a  gradual  increase 
from  1940  to  1960j  but  there  has  been  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  Littleton's 
population  that  is  in  the  ages  15  to  34,   This  implies  that  as  soon  as  the  young  people  have 
finished  their  high  school  education,  many  of  them  leave  Littleton  to  seek  employment 
opportunities  elsewhere. 

The  increase  in  the  35  to  44  age  group  for  I960  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  advanced  age  of 
the  15-24  age  group  frou  1940^   Thus,  20  years  ago  Littleton  offered  its  young  adult  popula- 
tion a  reason  for  staying  at  home,  whereas,  today  there  is  less  incentive  to  remain.   Those 
who  leave  Littleton  to  continue  their  education  beyond  high  school  have  little  reason  to 
return  once  that  education  has  been  acquired^ 

The  ratio  of  white  to  nonwhite  persons  in  the  Littleton  population  has  not  varied  a  great 
deal  over  the  past  20  years  as  is  shown  by  the  table  which  follows.   The  percentage  of  the 
Littleton  population  that  was  nonwhite  increased  during  the  1940  to  1950  decade,  but  decreased 
slightly  between  1950  to  1960. 

The  table  indicating  the  number  of  persons  per  family  shows  what  we  may  expect  in  future 
years  as  far  as  the  whi te -nonwhi te  composition  of  che  population  is  concerned.   The  popula- 
tion per  white  family  declined  from  1940  to  1950,  while  the  nonwhite  family  size  increased. 
But  more  recently,  the  1950  to  1960  period  shows  a  decrease  in  nonwhite  family  size,  while 
the  white  families  increased  in  size.   The  nonwhite  population  is  declining  not  only  in  total 
numbers  but  in  family  size  as  well.   This  will  tend  to  enlarge  the  loss  of  nonwhite  population 
in  the  decade  to  come. 
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PERCENT  OF  THE  POPULATION  BY  AGE  GROUPS  AND  SEX,  FOR  LITTLETON  AND  ITS  TRADE  AREA 

1940  "  1960 


LITTLETON 

1940 

I960 

MALE 

FEMALE 

MALE 

FEMALE 

65  &  over 

5,4 

8,9 

7,0 

10.6 

55-64 

7.4 

7o3 

7.2 

6,9 

45-54 

12„0 

11,7 

12.4 

12,1 

35-44 

10,7 

10,5 

14.0 

17,3 

25-34 

18«8 

16.3 

13,6 

11.6 

15-24 

17,8 

19,6 

14,0 

15,1 

5-14 

17,9 

16.5 

20,1 

16,4 

Under  5 

10.0 

9,2 

11.7 

10,0 

TRADE  AREA 


1940 
MALE    FEMALE 


1960 
MALE    FEMALE 


TOTAL 


47,4 


52,6 


44,1 


53.9 


5,8 

6,6 

8,8 

9.0 

10,8 

21.6 

25,0 

12,4 

49,3 


5. 
5, 
8, 
10. 
12, 
21, 
24. 
11. 


50.7 


9.9 

7,5 


9, 
10, 

8. 
15. 
26. 
12, 


48.9 


10.8 

9.2 

9,8 

10.0 

9.7 

13.7 

26,4 

10.4 

51.1 


LITTLETON  POPULATION  BY  RACE  1940 


1960 


WHI TE 

NUMBER 

NONWHITE 

1940 
1950 
1960 

748 
718 
652 

452 
455 
372 

PERCENT 
WHITE  NONWHITE 


67.2 
62.3 
63.7 


32,8 
37.7 
36.3 


LITTLETON  FAMILY  POPULATION  BY  RACE  1940 


1960 


NUMBER 
WHITE  NONIVHITE 


POPULATION  PER  FAMILY 
WHITE  NONWHITE 


1940 
1950 
1960 


212 
309 
229 


87 
83 
79 


3.5 
2.3 
2.8 


5.2 
5.5 
4.7 
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FUTURE  POPULATIONS 

In  order  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  two  methods  will  be  used  and  compared  to  project 
Littleton's  Future  population. 

Method  1 ■   When  the  percentage  trends  indicated  below 


Littleton's  Pop. 

as  a  ^  of  the 
Trade  Area  Pop. 


Trade  Area  Pop, 

as  a  ^  of  the 

Two  County  Pop, 


Two  County  Pop. 

as  a  ^  of  the 
State  Population 


1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1950 
1960 


25.5 
22„5 
24„0 
26.3 
21.9 
23.2 


9.8 
8.4 
7,6 
7.2 
6.6 
5.6 


1980 


25.0 


4.0 


1.5 


are  extended  to  1980  and  multiplied  by  a  population  projection  for  the  State  for  that  year, 

the  following  population  estimates  are  derived. 


North  Carolina 
Two  County  Area 
Trade  Area 
Li ttleton 


1980  Population 

5,478,211* 
82,173 

3,287 
823 


♦Source:   Josef  H.  Perry,  Division  of  Conmiunity  Planning,  in  conjunction  with  C.  Horace 
Hamilton,  North  Carolina  State  College. 
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Method  2:       Using  Littleton's  population  as  a  percentage  of  the  populations  of  Warren  and 
Halifax  Counties  and  projecting  the  percentage  to  1980.   The  following  table  results: 


Year 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1980 

Percent 

1.98 

1„54 

1.47 

1.50 

1.43 

1.30 

1.20 

Population  projections  to  1980  have  been  made  by  North  Carolina  State  College  for  each  county 
in  North  Carolina  based  on  past  trends  of  birth,  death  and  migration  rates.   These  trends 
were  run  through  a  computer  program  and  the  1980  projections  were  12,370  for  Warren  County 
and  55,046  for  Halifax  County.   Thus,  1.2^  of  the  estimated  67,416  two  county  population 
figure,  results  in  a  population  projection  for  Littleton  of  809  people. 

The  closeness  of  the  results  of  these  two  methods,  gives  an  indication  of  their  reliability. 
But,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  estimates  are  based  on  past  trends.   Past  trends  tan 
be  offset,  however,  if  Littleton  attracts  a  sizable  industry  or  capitalizes  on  the  recreation 
potential  offered  by  the  Gaston  Lake  project.   Population  loss  -an  also  be  lessened  if 
Littleton  revitalizes  its  downtown  area  and  makes  its  community  facilities  and  services 
attractive  enough  to  counter  the  lure  of  larger  cities. 
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ECONOMY 

INTRODUCTION 

A  study  of  the  economy  of  a  town  is  fundamental  to  an  analysis  of  its  future  possibilities. 
Present  data  on  the  labor  force,  income  and  expenditures  provide  a  measure  for  future  land 
requirements  for  new  industries  and  businesses. 

LABOR  FORCE 

The  labor  force  includes  all  persons  except  those  under  14  years  of  age,  those  keeping  house, 
those  unable  to  work,  inmates  of  institutions,  and  a  few  unreported  persons.   The  following 
tables  are  from  the  1960  census  and  show  the  characteristics  of  the  Littleton  Trade  Area 
Labor  Force, 


TRADE  AREA  LABOR  FORCE 


TOTAL 


Population 
Age  14+ 


Labor  Force 


Percent  in 
Labor  Force 


Employed   Unemployed 


Percent 
Unemployed 


Total 

2,195 

1,048 

47.7 

1,012 

36 

3.5 

White 

908 

468 

51o7 

454 

14 

3.3 

Nonwhi te 

1,287 

580 

45.0 

558 

22 

3.9 

Percent  Nonwhite 

58.6 

55.3 

— 

61.1 

61.1 



MALE 


Total 

1,047 

739 

70.5 

815 

24 

3.2 

White 

445 

328 

73.7 

420 

8 

1.9 

Nonwhite 

602 

411 

68.2 

395 

16 

3.9 

Percent  Nonwhite 

57,4 

55.6 

"- 

55.2 

66.7 

— 

FEMALE 

Total 

1,148 

309 

26.9 

297 

12 

3.9 

White 

463 

140 

30.3 

134 

6 

4.5 

Nonwhite 

685 

169 

25.6 

163 

6 

3.7 

Percent  Nonwhite 

59.6 

54.5 

•  — 

54.7 

50.0 

~- 
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These  figures,  however,  do  not  provide  a  good  estimate  of  a  possible  labor  force  wliich  could 
work  in  Littleton  if  positions  were  available.   People  nowadays  are  willing  to  commute  quite 
far  between  their  homes  and  places  of  employmento   The  North  Carolina  Employment  Security 
Commission  makes  periodic  estimates  of  the  recrui table  labor  within  a  twenty  mile  radius  of 
Littleton.   This  available  labor  comes  from  a  total  population  of  58,230  and  includes 
approximately  375  high  school  graduates  entering  the  labor  force  m  June,  1962.   The  follow- 
ing  tables  include  only  North  Carolina.   Additional  workers  would  be  recruitable  from 
Virginiaj  particularly  since  the  construction  of  the  Eaton's  Perry  Bridge. 


CEAftACTERISTICS  OF  RECRUITABLE  LABOR 

WHITE 
TOTAL 


NEGRO 


MALE 

FEMALE 

290 

395 

55 

5 

60 

75 

175 

315 

MALE 

FEMALE 

460 

500 

20 

0 

45 

45 

395 

455 

Total 
Skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Trainable  (under  45) 


1,645 
80 

225 
1,340 


RECRUITABLE  EXPERIENCED  WORKERS  BY  INDUSTRY 


SKILLED 


SEMI-SKILLED 


Textile 

Lumber 

Apparel 


20 

20 

0 


40 
40 
40 


The  labor  force  composition  tables  on  the  next  page  point  up  the  high  percentage  of  the 
labor  force  which  falls  into  the  categories  of  self-employed,  agricultural,  farmers  and 
farm  workers.   Of  less  importance  are  the  categories  of  private  wage  workers,  manufac- 
turing, clerical,  sales  and  private  household  workers. 
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These  figures,  however,  do  not  provide  a  good  estimate  of  a  possible  labor  force  which  could 
work  m  Littleton  if  positions  were  available.   People  nowadays  are  willing  to  commute  quite 
far  between  their  homes  and  places  of  employments   The  North  Carolina  Employment  Security 
Commission  makes  periodic  estimates  of  the  recruitable  labor  within  a  twenty  mile  radius  of 
Littleton.   This  available  labor  comes  from  a  total  population  of  58.230  and  includes 
approximately  375  high  school  graduates  entering  the  labor  force  in  June,  1962.   The  follow- 
ing tables  include  only  North  Carolina^   Additional  workers  would  be  recruitable  from 
Virginia,  particularly  since  the  construction  of  the  Eaton's  Ferry  Bridge, 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RECRUITABLE  LABOR 

WHITE 
TOTAL 


NEGRO 


MALE 

FEMALE 

290 

395 

55 

5 

60 

75 

175 

315 

MALE 

FEMALE 

460 

500 

20 

0 

45 

45 

395 

455 

Total 

1,645 

Skilled 

80 

Semi-ski  lied 

225 

Trainable  (under  45) 

1,340 

RECRUITABLE  EXPERIENCED  WORKERS  BY  INDUSTRY 


SKILLED 


SEMI-SKILLED 


Textile 

Lumber 

Apparel 


20 

20 

0 


40 
40 
40 


The  labor  force  composition  tables  on  the  next  page  point  up  the  high  percentage  of  the 
labor  force  which  falls  into  the  categories  of  self-employed,  agricultural,  farmers  and 
farm  workers.   Of  less  importance  are  the  categories  of  private  wage  workers,  manufac- 
turing, clerical,  sales  and  private  household  workers. 
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COMPARATIVE  PERCENTAGES  -  TYPES  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


BY  EMPLOYER 


TRADE  AREA 


HALIFAX  CO. 


WARREN  CO. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Private  Wage  Workers 
Goverrunent  Workers 
Self-employed 
Unpaid  Family  Workers 


55^ 

68J6 

12 

8 

26 

19 

7 

5 

52^ 

12 

32 

4 


10 
15 

9 


BY  INDUSTRY 


Agncul  ture 

32^ 

26% 

Construction 

5 

5 

Manufacturing 

21 

27 

Transportation  and  Utilities 

3 

3 

Wholesale  Trade 

2 

2 

Retail  Trade 

12 

15 

Services 

11 

12 

Professional 

13 

9 

Other 

1 

1 

36^ 

5 
17 

4 

2 
11 
10 
12 

3 


IZ% 

6 
32 

5 

3 
13 
12 
13 

3 


BY  OCCUPATION 

Professional  &  Technical 

Farmers 

Managers,  except  farm 

Clerical 

Sales 

Crafts 

Operatives 

Private  Household 

Service  Workers 

Farm  Workers 

Laborers,  except  farm 

Other 


9^ 

6$t 

20 

12 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

3 

10 

17 

21 

8 

6 

4 

6 

13 

13 

9 

6 

1 

3 

7^ 
24 

6 

5 

4 

7 
17 

5 

3 
11 

7 

4 


8JJ 

7 

7 
11 

9 

6 
11 
23 

4 

6 

4 

4 
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Littleton,  by  the  attraction  of  new  industries  in  the  manufacturing  category,  could  gain 
workers  in  the  occupations  of  managers,  clerks,  crafts  and  sales.   This  addition  to  the 
labor  force  would  benefit  the  town  s  economy  by  allowing  a  wider  range  of  job  opportunities 
and  creating  more  year- round  employment  possibilities  to  balance  the  seasonal  occupation  of 
farming . 

INCOME 

The  only  readily  available  and  comprehensive  source  of  data  pertaining  to  income  in  Little- 
ton's trade  area  is  the  1960  cenuSo   It  should  be  mentioned  that  while  the  census  figures 
are  based  on  a  20  percent  sample  and  income  is  generally  reported  lower  than  it  actually  is, 
adjustments  have  been  made  to  allow  for  these  discrepancies. 

FAMILY  INCOME 

North  Carolina 
Rural  Areas 
Dollar  Range  Percent 

15.4 
14.7 
14.2 
13.8 
11.6 

9.4 

6.9 

9.5 
10,000  and  over  4.3 


TOTAL  TRADE  AREA  INCOXffi  2,203,670 
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,000 

1,000 

- 

1,999 

2,000 

- 

2,999 

3,000 

- 

3,999 

4,000 

- 

4,999 

5,000 

- 

5,999 

6,000 

- 

6,999 

7,000 

- 

9,999 

Littleton 

Littleton 

Trade  Area 

Trade  Area 

Percent 

Dollars 

28.4 

147,000 

20.1 

223,500 

14.2 

262,500 

12.3 

318,500 

8.2 

274,500 

5.7 

231,000 

4.8 

234,000 

2.8 

163,170 

3.4 

322,500 

us  laei 


^. 
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The  North  Carolina  State  percentages  show  fewer  people  m  the  low  income  categories  and 
more  people  in  the  high  income  categories  than  does  the  Littleton  Trade  Aj-ea,,   This  in- 
dicates a  higher  income  standard  for  the  State  as  a  whole  than  exists  in  Littleton's 
Trade  Area.   This  is  further  reflected  in  the  states  rural  median  income  of  $3,405,  as 
compared  to  $2,110,  for  the  trade  area„ 

The  pattern  of  mcomf  distribution  for  the  Littleton  trade  area  is  typical  of  many  small 
agricultural  towns.   A  low  income  population  engaged  in  marginal  farming  operations  doci- 
inate  in  the  Littleton  trade  areao   Where  trade  area  income  js  low,  little  money  is 
available  for  urban  services  and  goods  other  than  those  that  are  absolutely  necessary. 


EXPENDITURES 

The  consumer  is  the  ultimate  buyer  and  user  of  all  business  products  and  services „  But 
data  concerning  the  consumer  and  his  expenditures  is  severely  limited,  particularly  for 
small  towns.  It  would  be  best  to  go  directly  to  the  consumer  and  ask  him  just  exactly 
what  he  buys,  where  he  buys,  and  how  much  he  spends „  Unfortunately,  few  people  wj sh  to 
supply  this  information  and  even  fewer  maintain  an  accurate  accounting  of  their  expend- 
itures . 

In  order  to  overcome  this  handicap,  three  sources  of  information  were  usedo   One,   a 
report  published  by  Life  Magazine,  entitled  "Life  Study  of  Consumer  Expendi tures" „   Two, 
a  survey  form  distributed  by  the  Littleton  Lion's  Club  and  the  Littleton  Boy  Scouts. 
Three,  income  figure?  obtained  from  the  1960  census.   These  three  sources  provided  the 
three  types  of  information  needed  to  find  out  how  much  money  is  being  spent  by  trade 
area  residents,  where  it  is  spent  by  trade  area  residents,   and  on  what  items  it  is 
spent. 

The  data  in  each  of  these  three  sections  of  the  study  was  obtained  on  a  sample  basis, 
and  its  validity  depends  on  how  representative  those  samples  are  of  all  trade  area 
residents.   The  following  table  has  been  adjusted  to  eliminate  many  discrepancies  and 
the  percentages  indicate  the  general  trend  of  expenditures  in  the  Littleton  trade  area. 
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ANNUAL  FAMILY  EXPENDITURE  DISTRIBUTION 


Goods  and 

Home 

Services 

Food 

Clothing 

Personal 

Operation 

Total  dollars 

639,064 

264,440 

132,220 

352,587 

Percent  of 

Total  Expenditures 

29 

12 

6 

16 

Dollars  Spent 

in  Littleton 

472,907 

81,976 

119,276 

246,811 

Percent  Spent 

in  Littleton 

74 

31 

89 

70 

Dollars  Spent 

out  of  Littleton 

Percent  Spent 
out  of  Littleton 


166,157 
26 


182,464 
69 


12,944 
11 


105,776 
30 


ANNUAL  FAMILY  EXPENDITURE  DISTRIBUTION,  CON'T. 


Goods  and 
Services 


Home 
Furnishings 


Recreation     Automotive 


Other 


Total 


Total  dollars 

Percent  of 
Total  Expenditures 

Dollars  Spent 
In  Littleton 

Percent  Spent 
In  Littleton 


Dollars  Spent 


198,330 
9 

97,182 
49 


101,183 
5 

55,650 
55 


17 


73 


Out  of  Littleton 

101,148 

45,532 

101,148 

21,155 

Percent  Spent 

out  of  Littleton 

51 

45 

27 

16 

132,220     2,203,670 
6  100 

111,065     1,458,343 
84  66 

736,324 

34 
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This  table  provides  as  complete  a  picture  of  the  consumer  expenditures  of  the  Littleton 
area  as  is  possible  with  available  data.   It  shows  that  most  of  the  income  is  spent  on 
food,  with  automotives  home  operation  and  clothing  following  in  order.   Thus,  the  most 
basic  goods  and  services  have  the  most  money  spent  on  them^   Automotive  is  a  little  high 
when  compared  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  this  category  includes  farm  machinery,  which 
is  basic  to  a  rural  community. 

The  section  on  where  people  spend  their  money  is  the  element  which  tells  the  most  about 
the  economy  of  Littleton^   Every  penny  of  the  34^  which  is  spent  outside  Littleton 
represents  money  leaving  the  community.   As  long  as  this  potential  income  continues  to 
be  lost  through  the  importation  of  goods  and  services  from  outside  the  trade  area,  the 
basic  economy  of  the  town  cannot  improve.   The  future  of  Littleton's  economic  vitality 
and  income-producing  activity  is  dependent  upon  its  ability  to  attract  the  trade  area 
expenditures.   The  reasons  behind  this  lack  of  dollar  attraction  can  be  found  in  the 
poor  selection  of  goods  and  services  whi< h  are  offered  within  Littleton.   Only  a  commu 
nity  which  offers  a  total  rangf  of  goods  and  services  can  expect  to  receive  the  total 
expenditures  of  its  people. 

While  revitalizing  the  existing  economic  structure  is  necessary,  new  sources  of  income 
will  also  be  needed  for  the  expansion  of  the  economy.   Industry,  across  the  Nation,  is 
decentralizing,  often  locating  in  small  towns  with  good  basic  services  and  a  pleasant 
living  environment.   The  older  people  m  our  population  are  looking  for  small  towns 
with  comfortable  atmospheres,  adequate  health  facilities  and  recreational  opportunities. 
Tourism  is  on  a  national  upswing;  people  are  looking  for  places  to  go  and  to  see. 
Institutions  of  higher  education  are  expanding,  creating  new  community  campuses  in  towns 
convenient  to  the  students  they  serve.   These  are  but  a  few  of  the  economic  possibilities 
that  should  be  explored  for  the  Littleton  area. 
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EXISTING  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT  USES 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  interser tions  of  Mosby  and  Fergerson  Streets  with  Main  Street  act  as  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  central  business  district  in  Littleton.   The  major  business  activity  in  town 
occurs  along  both  sides  of  South  Main  Street  with  some  stores  found  North  of  the  railroad 
along  North  Main  Street,   There  is  no  clustering  into  specialized  areas  within  the  district. 
As  is  typical  of  small  towns   stores  that  are  unrelated  in  merchandize  and  in  clientele  are 
found  side  by  side.   This  forces  the  pedestrian   shopper  to  walk  past  many  unrelated  estab- 
lishments while  doing  one  particular  kind  of  shopping.   Wholesale  trade,  auto  repair  estab- 
lishments and  storage  structures  are  found  between  the  main  retail  trade  establishments  of 
the  downtown  area. 

The  activities  contained  within  the  district  occupy  217,495  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
These  activities  have  been  divided  into  eight  major  categories  for  analytical  purposes. 
(See  chart  next  page) 


EXISTING  STRUCTURE  USE 

Retail  trade  is  carried  on  in  establishments  selling  commodities  in  small  quantities  to  the 
consumer . 

1 .  Primary  retail  trade  establishments  sell  low  bulk  comparison  and  specialty  items  which 
are  purchased  by  shoppers  who  typically  walk  from  store  to  store  comparing  price,  quality, 
fit,  etc.,  before  making  a  purchase.   The  prosperity  of  these  establishments  is  therefore 
dependent  upon  large  volumes  of  pedestrian  traffic  and  close  proximity  to  one  another. 

The  district  has  no  department  store  or  its  equivalent.   Three  small  clothing  stores, 
one  dry  goods  store  and  one  'variety  store  are  scattered  through  the  business  district. 
These  uses  occupy  only  5.0^  of  the  total  floor  area,  where  in  most  towns  they  would  occupy 
at  least  15^. 
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FLOOR  SPACE  BY  STRUCTURE  USE 
CATEGORY  IN  THE  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT    1962 


Retail  Trade  Total 
Primary  Trade 
Secondary  Trade 
Convenience  Trade 

Services  Total 

Consumer  Services 
Business  Services 
Professional  Services 

Wholesale  Trade 

Manufacturing 

Storage 

Social  and  Cultural 

Transportation 

Vacant 


Square  Feet 

85,585 
11,020 
35,615 
28,950 

49,490 

23,555 

18,475 

6,460 

48,125 

1,800 


15,085 

5,910 

19,000 


p 

ercentage 

5, 

,0 

16, 

.4 

13, 

.3 

10.8 
8.5 
3.0 

22.1 

0,8 
1.6 
6.9 
2.7 

8,7 


TOTAL 


217,495 


99  .8 
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CENTRAL    BUSINESS    DISTRICT 

EXISTIMG     STRUCTURE     USE 

LITTLETON 

NORTH     CAROLINA 


LEGEND 

^m  RETAIL      TRADE 
■■  WHOLESALE       TRADE 
CU  BUSINESS      SERVICE 
^  CONSUMER      SERVICE 
CZD  PROFESSIONAL    SERVICE 
CXD  RESIDENTIAL 


^  MANUFACTURING 
am  STORAGE 

■B  SOCIAL     a     CULTURAL 
■B  TRANSPORTATION 
^  VACANT       STRUCTURE 


2o  Secondary  retail  trade  establ isluments  sell  one  stop  shopping  items  of  high  bulk  which 
are  very  often  more  expensive  than  items  in  the  other  retail  sub  i;  ategori  es  „   These 
establishments  can  be  successfully  located  on  the  highway  approaches  to  Town  or  on  the 
fringe  of  the  central  business  district.   They  do  not  need  to  be  located  in  the  core  of 
the  downtown  area. 

Littleton's  central  business  district  has  ten  secondary  retail  trade  establishments, 
three  of  them  appliance  stores,  one  furniture  store,  two  farm  supply  stores,  and  four 
dealing  in  tractors,  automobiles  and/or  their  parts.   These  uses  occupy  16.4^  of  the 
total  floor  area  (which  is  normal),  but  these  establishments  occupy  far  too  much  space 
m  the  very  center  of  the  central  districts 

3o  Convenience  retail  trade  establishments  sell  items  commonly  referred  to  as  "convenience 
goods"  which  includes  merchandise  such  as  food,  drugs  and  gasoline.   These  establishments 
must  have  convenient  auto  access  and  are  normally  located  outside  the  central  business 
district  in  larger  towns. 

There  are  15  convenience  retail  trade  stores  in  the  central  business  district.   Five  of 
these  are  grocery  stores  and  another  Five  are  service  stations.   The  others  are  two 
hardware,  one  drug  and  two  liquor  stores.   These  uses  occupy  13.3^  of  the  total  floor 
space  which  is  twice  what  it  would  be  in  a  larger  town   but  is  reasonable  for  Littleton's 
population  size. 


Services  is  a  broad  category  combining  the  many  establishments  of  a  business  character 
which  supply  general  needs  of  an  intangible  nature  to  the  public, 

1 .  Consumer  services  are  establishments  which  provide  personal,  amusement  or  communication 
services . 

The  personal  services  within  the  district  are  two  barbers,  restaurants  and  beauty  shops 
and  one  dry  cleaner,  self  service  laundry,  shoe  repair,  undertaker  and  a   Negro  hotel. 
The  one  amusement  service  is  the  motion  picture  theater,  while  the  post  office  and 
telephone  exchange  provide  communication  services.   The  consumer  service  category  occupies 
10.8^  of  the  total  floor  area   which  is  a  reasonable  proportion,  but  there  is  a  lack  of 
variety  in  the  types  of  service  establishments  found  in  the  district.   A  list  of  the 
possibilities  might  include  a  tailor,  a  tool  rental  shop,  a  jewelry  store,  a  hotel,  a 
motel,  or  a  bowling  alley. 
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2,  Business  services  are  establishments  which  provide  maintenance   installation,  repair  or 
specialized  office  needs  to  individuals  or  other  business. 

The  district  has  seven  business  service  establishments  which  occupy  8.5%  of  the  total  floor 
area.   Automobile  repair  and  maintenance  dominate  this  category  with  television,  radio  repair-, 
and  the  newspaper  providing  the  remaining  uses.   Automobile  repair  and  maintenance  is  certainly 
one  important  service  in  any  town  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  to  occupy  space  within  the 
pedestrian  part  of  the  central  business  district.   It's  function  is  better  suited  to  a  location 
on  the  edge  of  the  district  where  is  would  have  more  land  and  easier  auto  access. 

3.  Professional  services  are  establishments  which  provide  public  and  private  administrative 
functions  and  specialized  professional  knowledge. 

The  district  has  five  such  establishments  which  occupy  3,07=,  of  the  total  floor  area.   The  Town 
Hall  with  it's  fire  and  police  are  the  public  functions  in  this  category.   The  private  establish- 
ments are  the  bank-,  lawyer  and  insurance  offices.   These  are  services  which  people  must  and 
therefore  will  utilize.   Expansion  of  this  service  category  is  a  necessity  to  the  function  of 
the  Town,  but  such  uses  often  locate  in  a  more  attractive  physical  setting  than  the  main  business 
street  of  Town. 


Wholesale  Trade  is  carried  on  in  establishrtients  selling  commodities  in  large  quantities  to 
retail  trade  merchants. 

This  category  occupies  22,1%  of  the  total  floor  area  and  is  the  largest  user  of  space  in  the 
central  business  district.   All  but  one  of  the  establishments  are  located  adjacent  to  the  rail- 
road and  three  out  of  the  five  are  on  the  edge  of  the  district.   The  other  two  are  located  in 
the  middle  of  the  district.   It  must  here  be  noted  that  wholesale  establishments  attract  no 
shopperSj  employ  very  few  workers,  while  occupying  large  amounts  of  land.   It  would  therefore 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  town  and  the  wholesaler  to  locate  outside  of  the  congested 
central  business  district. 


Manufacturing  activities  involve  the  transformation  of  substances  into  new  products. 

This  category  is  of  little  importance  to  Littleton's  central  business  district  as  the  one 
establishment  is  on  the  edge  of  the  district  and  occupies  only  O.87o  of  the  total  floor  area. 
It  must  be  mentioned  that  manufacturing  is  normally  located  in  separate  areas  of  town  where 
noise,  dust  and  odor  will  not  affect  residential  or  shopping  districts. 
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storage  uses  are  accessory  to   other  major  uses  of  land^   They  should  be  a  small  part  of 
any  business  district,  as  is  the  case  in  Littleton.   The  two  establishments  in  this  category 
are  correctly  located  on  the  very  edge  of  the  districts 


Social  and  Cultural  establishments  provide  for  physical  and  mental  development,  or  the 
enlightenment  :  :id  refinement  of  taste  within  the  community^ 

The  district  has  four  establishments  in  this  category  which  occupies  6o9^  of  the  total  floor 
area.   There  are  two  churches  one  public  library  and  one  private  fraternal  organization 
located  in  the  central  business  districts   Except  for  the  library   all  of  these  establish 
ments  are  well  located  to  provide  for  activity  within  the  district  beyond  the  normal  business 
hours.   The  library  is  too  far  from  the  activity  center  to  function  well.   The  district  is 
lacking  in  recreational  and  park  facilities  which   would  add  measurably  to  the  appearance  of 
the  area. 


Transportation  establishments  engage  in  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  freight  from  place 
to  placeo 

Littleton's  central  business  district  has  three  terminals  of  transportation^  the  railroad 
and  bus  depots  and  a  taxi  standi   The  railroad  is  the  most  dominate  of  these  establishments 
as  it  occupies  a  large  amount  of  land  and  bisects  the  Town  with  its  privately-owned  right  of 
way.   The  passenger  facilities  are  advantageously  located  but  the  bulk  freight  facilities 
occupy  far  too  much  land  in  the  district  and  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  adjacent 
properties.   The  bus  and  taxi  facilities  utilize  the  main  traf fi c -moving  street  through  the 
district  and  town  for  loading  and  unloading  purposes,  which  adds  to  the  congestion  of  the 
street. 


Vacant  structures  are  a  district  s  visible  indication  of  neglect  and  decline.   Littleton  is 
unfortuante  to  have  8.7^  of  its  total  floor  area  plus  more  than  90%   of  its  second  floor 
space  (not  included  in  tabulations)  in  a  state  of  disuse.   This  includes  four  completely 
vacant  buildings  in  the  heart  of  the  district.   Most  of  the  vacant  buildings  are  obsolete 
and  in  need  of  major  repair  or  removal. 
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STRUCTURE  APPEARANCE  AND  NEEDS 

The  visual  appearance  of  the  outside  of  buildings  is  the  first  thing  a  person  notices  upon 
entering  Littleton's  business  district.   Townspeople,  wlio  do  business  in  Littleton  everyday, 
see  these  buildings  in  one  iv; y,  while  a  newcomer  sees  them  quite  differently.   A  structure 
changes  daily,  paint  slowly  fades,  cracks  and  peels,  brick  collects  dust,  turns  darker  and 
begins  to  erode;  awnings  slowly  fade,  edges  fray  and  seams  part:  every  detail  goes  through 
a  process  of  ageing.   The  people  who  visit  these  buildings  everyday  become  used  to  these 
minute  changes^  but  a  newcomer  or  one  who  returns  after  some  time  will  immediately  notice 
them  because  they  have  accumulated  and  become  more  noticeabLeo  The  construction  of  a  new 
structure  creates  the  same  response  by  placing  the  new  against  the  old.   This  contrasting 
effect  is  the  best  measure  for  determining  the  relative  condition  of  structures  in  the 
downtown  area. 

A  field  survey  was  made  to  determine  just  how  each  structure  measured  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  newer  buildings.   First,  it  was  determined  that  thirteen  structures  had  been  built 
in  Littleton's  business  district  since  1945.   Two  of  these  are  residential  structures 
leaving  eleven  structures  to  provide  the  basis  for  evaluation^   Four  categories  of  appear- 
ance were  ehosen  and  each  structure,  omitting  residential,  was  placed  into  one  of  the 
categories.   The  distribution  is  as  follows; 

13  standard 

19  in  need  of  minor  repairs 

20  in  need  of  major  repairs 

14  dilapidated 


66  Total  structures 


The  structure  appearance  map  shows  the  location  of  each  building  within  each  category.   The 
resulting  pattern  is  spotty  with  most  of  the  standard  and  dilapidated  structures  located 
around  the  periphery  of  the  district. 

A  more  detailed  study  was  made  to  show  exactly  what  was  meant  by  minor  and  major  repairs. 
This  is  shown  on  the  structure  needs  map  and  involves  over  fifty  percent  of  the  district 
structures.   This  study  of  the  structure  needs  points  out  some  of  the  immediate  improve- 
ments which  are  necessary  to  prevent  further  deterioration  of  the  appearance  of  central 
business  district  structures.   A  further  evaluation  with  a  sample  of  design  possibilities 
will  be  found  in  the  Future  Plans  section  of  this  report. 

Tlie  public's  opinion  about  a  business  area  has  a  lot  to  do  with  its  continued  prosperity. 
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CENTRAL    BUSINESS    DISTRICT 


STRUCTURE  APPEARANCE 

JUNE  1962 

LITTLETON 

NORTH     CAROLINA 


UeiEHD 


STANDARD 

IN     NEED    OF    MINOR     REPAIR 

IN     NEED     OF    MAJOR      REPAIR 

DILAPIDATED 
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CENTRAL    BUSINESS    DISTRICT 

STRUCTURE         MEEDS 

JUNE   1962 

LITTLETON 

NORTH      CAROLINA 


IE8EISD 

I  NO     IMPROVEMENTS      NEEDED 

2o  PAINT      TRIM     ONLY 

2b  PAINT      BASE     AND     TRIM 

2c  PAINT      TRIM,    CLEAN    AND    REPAIR    BRICK 

So  REPAIR     STORE     FRONT 

»b  CONSTRUCT     NEW      STORE      FRONT 

■^H  RAZE      STRUCTURE 

.  CONSTRUCT    NEW     CANOPY 


In  order  to  study  this  factor,  a  survey  form  was  distributed  to  the  residents  of  the 
Littleton  area  by  the  Littleton  Lion  s  Club  and  the  Boy  Srouts„   The  respondents  in- 
dicated their  general  opinion  of  the  needs  of  the  business  district  along  wi ih  other 
information.   The  total  results  from  this  survey  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

Two  specific  questions  on  the  survey  form  were  used  to  bring  out  public  opinion  about 
Littleton's  Central  Business  District.   One,  "In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  main  short- 
comings of  Littleton's  shopping  area?"   Two,  "List  any  facilities  that  in  your  opinion 
Littleton  should  have." 

The  first  question  involved  the  checking  of  given  categories  of  shortcomings.   Modern- 
ization,  poor  goods  selection  and  high  prices  were,  in  order,  checked  as  the  main  short- 
comings.  While  poor  goods  selection  and  high  prices  cannot  be  remedied  by  modernization, 
the  very  improvement  of  the  appearance  of  a  business  will  attrari  more  customers,  allowing 
a  better  goods  selection  aod  lower  prices.   Thus,  modernization  is  one  of  the  important 
improvements  that  the  public  feels  should  be  made  in  the  areao 

The  second  question  allowed  the  respondent  to  write  in  the  answer  most  pertinent  in  his 
mind.   Because  many  of  the  answers  were  similar,  responses  could  be  readily  categorized. 
The  needed  facilities,  in  order  of  importance,  were,  another  doctor,  a  department  store, 
more  work  opportunity  and  industry,  a  dentist,  some  recreational  facilities,  a  chain 
super  market  and  a  new  restaurant.   These  are  the  things  the  people  of  the  town  would  like 
to  have  added  to  Littleton  s  facilities.   The  importance  of  this  list  derives  from  the  fact 
that  people  must  travel  to  other  towns  to  patronize   these  facilities.   While  they  are  in 
the  town  they  probably  patronize  quite  a  few  other  establishments.   Thus,  Littleton  is 
losing  more  business  than  that  lost  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  these  facilities.   All 
businesses  must  cooperate  in  providing  the  range  of  goods  and  services  demanded  by  shoppers, 
for  each  shortcoming  in  the  shopping  area  hurts  all  of  them. 

TREES  AND  POLES 

Buildings  are  not  the  only  features  which  add  to  or  detract  from  the  visual  appearance 
of  a  business  district.   Every  other  physical  feature  falls  into  this  category,  but  trees 
and  poles  are  the  most  apparent. 

Street  trees  within  a  business  district  can,  if  properly  placed  and  maintained,  provide  a 
beautiful  setting  for  business  structures.  The  light  and  shade  patterns  of  the  trees  add 
immeasureably  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  shopping  area.   On  Littleton's  South  Main  Street, 
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a  row  of  small  crepe  myrtles  and  two  larger  shade  trees  are  the  only  street  trees.   North 

Main  Street's  large  older  trees  have  been  badly  trimmed  and  are  encroaching  into  the  street 

in  some  places.   Johnston  Street  and  Mosby  Ai/enue  fare  much  better  but  neither  street  is  a 
business  street. 

New  street  trees  should  line  the  Town's  main  approafhes  and  bring  a  bit  of  nature  into  the 

business  area.   Larger,  well-controlled  trees  should  be  used  along  the  wider  approach  drives 

and  smaller,  close-trimmed  trees  should  be  used  along  the  narrower , more  active  business 
streets . 

Towering  black  poles  carry  many  of  the  necessary  utility  wires  which  run  alongside   the 
streets  and  crisscross  overhead,  creating  visual  clutter  in  the  business  district  of 
Littleton.   Both  North  and  South  Main  Streets  and  Mosby  Avenue  have  poles  dotting  both 
sides  of  the  streets   This  duplication  of  services  is  unnecessary  and  quite  unattractive. 
All  of  these  wires,  of  course^  could  be  placed  underground;  eliminating  the  poles  entirelyo 
This  would  be  the  best  solution,  but  it  would  be  a  costly  venture.   A  more  feasible  solution 
would  be  to  combine  the  wires  on  as  few  poles  as  possible  and  relocate  these  to  rear  property 
lines  when  the  existing  poles  and  lines  have  to  be  repla- ed. 


PARKING  SUPPLY 

The  parking  supply  map  indicates  the  area  of  existing  space  utilized  for  parking  and  the 
additional  parking  area  required  by  the  business  uses  in  each  block  of  Littleton  s  business 
district.   The  existing  parking  space  is  a  total  of  the  on  and  off-street  area  which  is  now 
being  utilized.   The  needed  additional  space  is  based  on  the  amount  of  parking  space  that 
should  be  available  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  existing  business  floor  space  per  block. 
A  standard  requirement  of  two  square  feet  of  parking  area  for  each  one  square  foot  of  primary 
retail  floor  space,  and  one  to  one  for  all  other  retail  type  floor  space  was  used  to  gauge 
the  shortage  of  parking  space.   While  these  ratios  do  not  approach  those  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  modern  shopping  centers  (four  to  one  or  five  to  one)  they  are  reasonable  standards 
for  older  shopping  areas. 

Most  of  the  existing  parking  spaces  are  on  the  street,  with  no  limit  to  parking  time.   The 
turn-over  rate  is  satisfactory  during  most  of  the  week.   The  few  off-street  areas  are  un- 
marked and  add  little  to  the  parking  supply.   While  it  might  appear  that  the  existing  park- 
ing area  is  adequate,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Littleton's  business  district  is  not 
receiving  the  volume  of  trade  that  it  should.   An  increase  in  this  trade  volume  would  easily 
fill  up  the  existing  spaces,  and  require  the  construction  of  additional  spaces.   The  number 
of  additional  needed  spaces  and  the  square  footage  is  shown  on  the  parking  supply  map. 
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CENTRAL    BUSINESS    DISTRICT 

FAIRKDB^G        SUPPLY 
LITTLETON 

NORTH      CAROLINA 


EXISTING 

[■:■:■:■:■:■:■:■:■•:■:< 

NEEDED 


TOTAL 


SPACES  =    203 

60,900  SO     FT 

SPACES  =    329 

104,950  SO     FT 


SPACES 


=   532 


SHOPPING  AND  MARKETING  PRACTICES  SUEVEY  RESPONSE 

How  often  do  you  shop  in  Littleton?  252  Total  Responses 

155  Tv/ice  a  week  or  more  3   Once  a  month 

56  Once  a  week  1   Every  two  months 


4  Twice  a  month  20   Seldom  or  never 

14  No  response 

Please  check  the  town  you  visit  most  for  each  of  the  following: 

Littleton  Other  Town 

207  67  Buy  Groceries  (major  part) 

80  155  Buy  Ever  day  clothing 

80  131  Buy  Furniture 

86  129  Buy  Home  Furnishings 
156  60  Buy  Appliances 

108  79  Buy  Lumber  and  Building  Supplies 

107  76  Buy  Automobile 

53  17  Buy  Farm  Machinery 

87  8  Buy  Farm  Supplies 

232  17  Buy  Drugs  and  Medicine 

218  20  Bank 

114  15  Visit  Library 

104  40  Go  to  Theater 

141  40  Get  Legal  Aid 

195  47  Buy  Insurance 

161  105  Visit  Doctor 

171  29  Repair  Automobile 

58  10  Repair  Farm  Machinery 

37  19  Sell  Produce 
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3.   Please  check  the  town  where  members  of  your  household  work 
Littleton         Other 

152  68  Head  of  Household 


52  No  response 


4.   Do  you  live  in  Littleton? 


182   Yes 


70   No 


If  you  live  outside  of  Littleton,  what  is  the  direction? 
21   North  8   South        29   East         12   West 


5.   In  your  opinion  what  are  the  main  shortcomings  of  Littleton's  shopping  area? 
(check  given  shortcoming) 


16     Lack  of  street  lighting 
44    Lack  of  parking  space 
142     Lack  of  modernization 


128   Prices  too  high 
137    Poor  selection  of  goods 
16    Sales  people  not  courteous 


6„   List  any  facilities  that  in  your  opinion  Littleton  should  have,  (write  in) 


89  Another  Doctor 

78  Department  store 

66  Industry 

27  More  work  opportunity 


43  Dentist 

38  Recreation 

23  Supermarket 

17  Another   restaurant 
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FUTURE  PLANS 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


INTRODUCTION 

The  development  plan  shown  on  the  next  page  is  a  guide  for  the  future  uses  of  land  within 
Littleton.   Based  on  a  studied  estimate  of  future  land  requi rements ^  it  shows  how  develop- 
ment should  proceed  in  the  future  to  insure  the  best  use  of  land  in  and  around  town.   The 
best  location  for  future  retail,  wholesale,  manufacturing,  public   and  semi  public  usesj 
and  residential  development  are  identified^   A  system  of  major  roads  to  handle  the  traffic 


from  that  development  is  proposed. 


ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PLAN 


Retail ;  The  most  dominant  retail  area  in  Littleton  is  the  Central  Business  District,   This 
area  should  have  an  intensly  developed  character  where  a  variety  of  business  types  and  their 
related  services  complement  eath  other ^   The  resulting  compact  area  must  have  adequate  park- 
ing areas  and  service  roads  jn  order  to  function  at  its  optimum  levels   It  should  be  a 
convenient,  pleasant  place  to  shop^   Proposals  that  will  achieve  these  objectives  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  Central  Business  District  Plan  chapter. 

As  Littleton  expands,  outlying  shopping  facilities  will  become  important  as  neighborhood 
service  centers.   These  small  centers  should  provide  convenience  goods  to  nearby  residential 
development  or  cater  to  highway  traffic.   The  plan  shows  six  such  areas,  five  of  which  are 
expansions  of  existing  commercial  areas.   Three  of  these,  which  serve  both  highway  and 
neighborhood)  are  located  adjacent  to  the  two  schools  and  serve  neighborhood  functions. 
A  last  and  new  location  would  serve  the  residential  land  on  the  north  side  of  town  and  traffic 
bound  for  Gaston  Lake. 

Wholesale :  All  of  the  wholesale  area  in  Littleton  is  either  directly  in  the  central  business 
district  or  on  the  edge  of  it.   It  would  be  advantegous  for  all  of  the  businesses  in  this 
category  to  group  together  on  the  edge  of  the  business  district.   This  would  remove  much  of 
the  truck  traffic  from  the  main  shopping  streets  and  allow  loading  and  truck  movements  to 
be  carried  on  in  a  more  convenient  location.   The  plan  shows  three  areas  for  wholesaling 
uses,  all  located  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  business  district  where  they  provide  a  buffer 
between  the  proposed  manufacturing  area  and  other  use  areas. 
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Manufacturing ;  The  bet  location  foi  future  manufacturing  areas  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  convenience  and  perf OTmanc*^  ^   Convenience  has  to  do  with  an  industry's  need  for  sizable 
service  facilities  (water,  sewer,  power  and  transportation  lines),  while  performance  has 
to  do  with  protecting  the  public  health,  safety,  and  residential  environment  from  bother- 
some industrial  processes^   Both  of  these  factors  provide  reasons  for  the  establishment  of 
manufacturing  areas  separate  and  apart  from  the  other  uses  of  land  in  the  Ciiyo 

The  plan  shows  two  major  areas  for  manufacturing  uses.   Both  would  have  access  to  the 
railroad  and  to  adjacent  major  roads.   It  is  expected  that  these  two  areas  would  take  the 
form  of  "Industrial  Parks,"  where  industrial  utilities  are  installed  and  lots  sold  or 
leased  to  the  individual  plants.   In  order  that  a  variety  of  industrial  sites  be  available, 
the  plan  also  proposes  some  smaller  industrial  areas  that  coulJ  be  used  by  low  nuisance 
industries  that  want  to  be  close  to  the  business  distrn'o 

The  Industtial  Sites  Map  indicates  eleven  potential  industry  sites   of  which  five  are 
immediately  available  for  industrial  uses.   The  lemaining  six  sites  will  be  available  m 
the  future.   So  that  jome  criteria  for  the  potential  of  each  site  can  be  used  for  eval- 
uation,  a  listing  of  general  site  characteristics  follows 

Site  1 ;  (Approximately  8.4  acres)  This  parcel  is  immediately  available,  located  on  level 
cleared  land  within  the  Town  limits  and  fronts  on  U.  S.  158  one  block  from  the  business 
district.   Future  expansion  of  the  site  is  possible.   Water,  sewer  and  power  lines  run 
adjacent  to  the  property.   It  is  well  drained  toward  highway. 

Site  2   (Approximately  4.0  acres)  This  parcel  is  across  U.  S.  158  from  Site  1  and  has 
similar  characteristics. 

Si te  5 ;  (Approximately  109,5  acres)  This  parcel  is  immediately  available,  located  on  level 
land  outside  the  Town  limits  and  borders  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  at  track  level.   The 
land  IS  about  one-third  cleared,  and  the  business  district  is  one-lialf  mile  away. 

Site  4;  (Approximately  25  acres)  This  parcel  is  immediately  available,  located  on  level 
land  outside  the  Town  limits,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  N.  C.  4  and  one  mile  to  U.  S.  158. 
The  land  is  wooded  and  the  business  district  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away. 

Site  la-  (Approximately  20  acres)  This  site  will  be  available  in  the  future.   It  is  located 
on  level  land  outside  the  Town  limits  and  borders  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  at  track 
level.   The  land  is  one-half  cleared  and  the  business  district  in  one-half  mile  away. 
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Site  2a;  (Approximately  28  acres)  This  parcel  js  adjacent  to  Site  la  and  has  similar 
characteristics „ 

Site  5a:  (Approximately  16.5  aires)  This  site  will  be  available  in  the  future.   It  is 
located  on  gently  sloping  land  outside  the  Town  limits  and  is  one-half  mile  from  N.  C. 
4  and  one  mile  from  U.  S.  158.   The  land  is  three-quarters  cleared,  and  the  business 
district  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away. 

Site  4a   (Appi oximatel V  18.7  acres)  This  site  will  be  available  in  the  future.   It  is 

located  on  level  land  outside  the  Town  limits  adjacent  to  N.  C.  4  and  one  mile  from 

D.  S.  158.   The  land  is  nine  tenths  cleared  and  the  business  district  is  one  mile  away. 

Site  5ai  (Approximately  142  a- res) 

Si te  6a:  (Approximately  11.6  a-res)  These  two  sites  will  be  available  in  the  future. 
The  land  is  gently  sloping;  adjacent  to  Site  5,,  and  one  half  wooded. 

Public  and  semi-public   This  is  a  broad  lategory  covering  the  governmental,  schoolj 
utility,  church,  cemetery,  park  and  recreational  uses.   Each  individual  use  is  indi- 
cated on  the  plan.   The  governmental  area  is  concentrated  in  the  civic  center  and  is 
shown  in  detail  on  the  Central  Business  District  Plan.   The  two  existing  school  sites 
have  been  expanded  to  include  additional  recreation  area.   The  two  cemeteries  are 
existing.   Two  new  church  sites,  to  the  north  and  cast  have  been  indiiated  io  supple- 
ment the  three  existing  sites. 

Three  existing  artificial  ponds  have  been  designated  as  park  sites.   The  preservation 
of  land  in  the  form  of  a  park  with  trees,  a  lake,  picmc  tables,  swings,  etc.,  may 
appear  unnecessary  in  the  lighi  of  Littleton's  rural  setting.   But  few  people  are  able 
to  finance  the  play. ground  equipment,  fireplaces,  or  picnic  tables  possible  at  a 
community  park.   It  also  makes  sense  to  select  the  best  sites  available  for  this  use 
now,  because  as  more  and  more  close-m  land  is  developed  for  residential  purposes,  the 
park  and  playground  development  possibilities  will  become  fewer  and  farther  from  Town. 

Residential :  Two  factors  were  of  major  importance  in  selecting  areas  most  appropriate 
for  future  residential  development.   First,  the  locations  that  people  have  chosen,  for 
new  homes,  during  the  past  five  years  in  Littleton  indicate  the  likely  direction  of 
future  growth.   Second,  the  financial  limitations  of  the  town  dictate  that  new  con- 
struction should  be  close  to  existing  development  and  located  where  sewerage  is 
possible  without  expensive  force  mains  or  pumping  stations.   In  this  way,  the  City  can 
grow  without  heavy  municipal  investments  in  pipelines,  street  paving  or  servicing  widely- 
scattered  homes. 
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The  area  just  east  of  Fergerson  Street  is  the  best  development  area  lor  the  provision 
of  municipal  utilities,  but  new  dwellings  have  also  been  buill  to  the  north  and  east. 
The  plan  shows  expansion  of  the  existing  residential  development  in  these  areas„   It 
is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  Littleton  that  new  development  should  be  on  lots 
large  enough  to  permit  both  "ranch  style"  construition  and  home  gardenings 

Town  Limits   The  present  egg-shaped  Town  limits  would  be  most  diffi>;ult  to  establish 
on  the  ground.   They  neither  follow  physiraJ  features  in  the  area  (craeks,  roads, 
railroads)  nor  do  they  conform  to  the  pattern  of  growth  that  the  town  has  experienced. 
General  confusion  and  the  loss  of  potential  tax  monies  has  been  the  result^   The  plan 
suggests  an  ultimate  new  Town  limit  boundary  which  would  include  ail  of  the  existing 
development  and  the  areas  of  potential  future  developments   The  line  has  been  drawn 
parallel  to  existing  and  proposed  thoroughfares  m  most  cases  and  along  property  lines 
in  others^   A  standard  measurement  of  400  feet  from  thoroughfare  centerline  would  in- 
clude development  on  both  sides  of  the  roadway  and  provide  an  easily  defined  Town  limito 

Before  any  annexations  take  plac<-   however)  each  section  of  the  outlying  area  should  be 

individually  evaluated  to  determine  the  costs  and  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  both  the 

Town  and  the  residents  of  the  area.   Sections  where  the  benefit  outweigh  the  costs  could 

be  annexed  immediately.   Other  areas  might  not  be  annexed  for  a  number  of  years„ 

Thoroughfares   Short  and  long  range  improvements  to  Littleton's  present  road  system  are 
indicated  on  the  plan  by  number  symbols.   The  proposals  would  provide  a  circulation 
system  for  ease  of  movement  between  all  sections  of  the  Town,  and  would  minimize  the  need 
for  going  through  the  business  district  to  get  from  one  side  of  Town  to  the  other.   The 
individual  proposals  are  outlined  below: 

1„   Extend  Warren  Street  to  highway  158,  then  continue  across  the  railroad,  connecting 
finally  to  Oak  Street.   Extend  College  Street  to  meet  the  Warren  Street  extension. 

2.  Extend  Mosby  Avenue  to  connect  to  Mulberry  Road.   Extend  Oak  Street  to  the  Mosby 
Avenue  extension, 

3.  Build  new  circumferential  connection  around  the  northwest  side  of  Town. 

4.  Extend  High  Street  eastward  through  the  proposed  manufacturing  area. 

5.  Extend  High  Street  westward  to  connect  with  new  northeast  circumferential  road. 

6.  Extend  Hackett  Street  south  to  Warren  Street. 
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7.  Extend  Miles  Street  east  across  Pergerson  Street  to  the  Hackett  Street  extension. 

8.  Extend  the  road  past  Mclver  School  north  across  the  railroad, connecting  with  the 
High  Street  eastward  extension, 

9.  Extend  the  road  past  Mclver  School  south  from  Warren  Street  to  meet  the  Aurelian 
Springs  Road. 

For  roads  of  the  type  we  are  proposing  here,  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  recommends  a  minimum  right-  of-way  of  66  feet.   This  would  allow  for  a  two 
lane  street  with  11  foot  lanes,  10  foot  shoulders  on  each  side  for  parkings  and  12  foot 
borders  for  drainage,  utility  poles  and  pipes,  and  sidewalks  where  needed.   This  right- 
of-way  width  would  also  allow  the  road  to  be  widened  when  traffic  volumes  justified  the 
additional  lanes. 

Even  though  many  of  these  thoroughfare  connections  would  not  be  justified  until  develop- 
ment occurs,  consideration  should  be  given  to  acquiring  rights  of-way  in  the  appropriate 
locations.  Unless  this  is  done,  there  is  always  the  chance  that  a  home  or  store  will  be 
built  precisely  where  a  road  connection  should  be  made. 


CARRYING  OUT  THE  PLAN 

In  order  to  properly  guide  the  Town  toward  its  objectives,  both  public  and  private  interests 
must  work  together  in  a  single  combined  effort.   This  work  can  be  carried  on  through  a 
number  of  legal  and  technical  means  which  will  help  to  implement  the  Development  Plan,   The 
most  important  of  these  are  a  Town  s  zoning  ordinance  and  its  subdivision  regulations. 

Zoning :  A  zoning  ordinance  regulates  the  uses  that  are  made  of  land,  the  intensity  of  use 
and  the  placement  of  structures  upon  the  land.   However,  a  zoning  ordinance  is  no  better 
than  its  administration.   For  it  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  applied  impartially  with  the 
achievement  of  the  Development  Plan  clearly  in  mind. 

Zoning  operates  in  two  ways.   First,  it  divides  the  City  into  districts  in  which  the 
various  urban  land  uses  occur.   There  are  residential  districts  where  only  residences, 
churches,  schools,  and  other  uses  compatible  with  these  can  be  established.   There  are 
also  industrial  districts,  in  the  locations  best  suited  for  these  uses.   With  zoning 
the  City  IS  assured  that  future  growth  will  be  toward  an  orderly  pattern  of  development. 
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Secondly,  zoning  sets  standards  for  the  use  of  land  in  each  of  these  districts.   New 
construction  has  to  be  on  adequately  large  lots.   Buildings  have  to  be  set  back  from 
exterior  lot  lines  in  order  to  maintain  light  and  air  to  the  adjoining  property  and 
a  reasonable  frontage  line  along  the  street.   New  business  and  industrial  uses  have 
to  provide  adequate  off  street  parking  for  their  own  use.   Zoning  encourages  the  most 
economic  use  of  each  lot  while  preserving  the  rights  of  all  surrounding  property  owners. 

Subdivision  Regulations   In  looking  to  the  future,  the  subdivision  of  new  land  can  be 
guided  toward  the  objectives  of  the  Development  Plan  through  a  set  of  subdivision 
regulations.   These  regulations  help  to  insure  that  new  development  will  be  well 
designed  by  prescribing  standards  for  the  /idth  and  maximum  curvature  of  the  streets, 
for  the  layout  of  lots  that  will  make  best  use  of  the  land   and  for  the  provision  of 
utilities  needed  by  the  purchaser  of  those  lots.   With  subdivision  regulations,  the 
major  road  system  shown  on  the  Development  Plan  <.  an  be  obtained  as  the  land  develops. 

Public  Improvements  Program   The  public  improvements  program  is  a  master  list  of  all 
the  works  projects  needed  b_  the  Town  to  reach  the  objectives  of  the  Development  Plan. 
Road  projects,  water  and  se.ver  projects   recreation  projects   police  and  fire  facil 
ities,  town  hall  and  library  improvements,  and  refuse  collection  and  disposal  facil- 
ities should  all  be  included  in  the  list.   The  list  would  be  arranged  in  order  of 
importanc  e . 

Each  year,  the  Town  Board  would  review  the  public  improvements  program  and  include  the 
most  pressing  projects  in  the  budget  for  that  year.   By  referring  to  this  master  list 
of  needed  projects,  possibilities  for  coordinating  projects  and  for  scheduling  them  in 
the  most  efficient  sequence  often  arise.   The  Planning  Baord  could  be  delegated  respon- 
sibility for  drawing  up  a  public  improvements  program  for  Littleton. 

Public  Participation-  The  object  of  planning  is  to  produce  a  more  attractive,  orderly, 
and  efficient  Town  for  all  those  who  live^  work,  or  do  business  in  Littleton.   Plans 
and  regulations  have  little  value  unless  they  reflect  the  enlightened  interests  of  all 
concerned.   People  must  be  made  aware  of  the  shortcomings  in  present  day  Littleton  and 
of  the  opportunities  that  exist  for  improving  the  Town.   They  must  help  the  Planning 
Board  select  the  improvements  and  regulations  that  best  fit  the  Town  and  must  then  be 
alert  to  see  that  the  Planning  Board  and  Town  Board  are  diligent  in  working  toward  the 
agreed  objectives.   Only  public  participation  can  make  long-range  planning  a  vital  part 
of  the  democratic  "decision  making"  process. 
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CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

INTRODUCTION 

A  plan  for  the  development  of  the  central  business  district  is  a  detailed  guide  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  heart  of  the  Town.   The  future  of  Littleton's  business  district  can  be  assured  by  providing 
an  attractive,  easily  accesible,  economically  functioning  central  area  for  the  varied  activities 
that  take  place  there „ 


ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PLAN 

The  Development  Plan  shown  on  the  next  page  outlines  the  design  elements  of  the  plan.   Proposals 
have  been  made  for  clustering  of  functional  activities,  traffic  circulation,  parking,  landscaping, 
pedestrian  walks,  and  improvT.ng  the  appearance  of  the  structures  in  the  area. 

Functional  Clusters   The  clustering  of  the  district  into  funi:tional  areas  is  based  on  the  individual 
needs  of  each  cluster.   In  larger  cities  this  clustering  takes  place  naturally.   One  street  may  have 
only  specialty  shops,  another  furniture  and  appliance  stores,  while  wholesale  locate  on  the  fringe 
of  the  business  district.   This  clustering  occurs  naturally  because  over  the  years  it  proves 
economically  beneficial  to  all  concerned.   There  is  no  reason  that  clustering  of  similar  uses  cannot 
be  deliberately  encouraged. 

In  Littleton,  the  primary  retail  cluster  should  occupy  the  central  location  in  the  business  district 
and  caters  primarily  to  pedestrian  shoppers.   The  automobile  oriented  clusters  of  convenience  goods 
and  secondary  retail  trade  should  locate  around  the  primary  retail  area  where  more  space  is  available 
for  their  use.   Service  businesses  are  recommended  for  locations  in  all  three  of  the  area  clusters. 
At  the  eastern  edge  of  the  district  would  be  the  most  appropriate  location  for  the  clustering  of 
wholesale  establishments.   Governmental  and  religious  functions  might  well  form  a  Town  Center 
cluster  at  the  southwestern  side  of  the  business  district. 

Traffic  Circulationr  The  major  traffic  circulation  proposal  is  that  Miles  Street  be  continued  across 
Johnston  Street  to  Fergerson  Street,   This  would  provide  a  complete  loop  around  most  of  the  proposed 
off-street  parking  area,  and  open  the  southern  edge  of  the  district  for  future  expansion.   A  second 
proposal  provides  for  better  traffic  flow  at  the  major  intersectiore  by  using  lane  dividers  and  turn 
lanes  to  direct  traffic  into  their  proper  channels. 
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Parking :  Off-street  parking  areas  have  been  proposed  to  provide  the  motorist  with  readily 
available  parking  space  as  close  to  the  central  area  as  possible.  Parking  to  the  rear  of 
stores  has  been  located  so  that  rear  entrance  might  be  opened  onto  courts  adjacent  to  the 
new  parking.  The  existing  on-street  parking  should  be  retained  although  a  few  spaces  at 
regular  intervals  might  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  sidewalk  and  used  for  street  trees 
or  planter  boxes.  This  landscaping  would  break  up  the  solid  front  of  parked  cars  and 
create  more  attractive  parking  bays. 

Landscaping :  The  plan  indicates  many  areas  of  "green  space"  in  which  trees   small  bushes, 
grass  and  flowers  could  be  planted.   In  general  these  spaces  provide  a  relief  from  the 
concrete  and  asphalt  paving  of  walks  and  streets.   Maintenance  of  such  areas  is  a  problem, 
but  many  plants  are  available  which  require  little  care.   The  following  is  a  partial  list; 

Trees :  Flowering  Dogwood  (Cornus  Florida)  (Ornamental)* 

Littleleaf  European  Linden  (Tilia  Cordata)  (Street  Tree) 
European  Hornbeam  (Carpinas  Betulus)  (Street  Tree) 
Weeping  Willow  (Salix  Babylonica)  (Ornamental)* 
Norway  Maple  (Acer  Platenoides)  (Street  Tree) 

Shrubs : Arrowwood  (Viburnum  Dentatum)  (Tall  Upright) 
Boxwood  (Buxus  Semper  Virens)  (Hedge  Screen) 
Spruce  (Picea-dwarf )  (Formal  if  Trimmed) 
Glossy  Abelia  (Abela  Grandiflora)  (Informal) 


*Ornamental  trees  are  best  used  in  larger  open  areas  away  from  utility  mains  and 
sidewalks. 

Pedestrian  Walks ■  The  walk  from  auto  to  store  or  store  to  store  for  the  pedestrian  shopper 
should  be  made  as  pleasant  as  is  possible.   Instead  of  a  barren  concrete  strip  punctuated 
by  utility  poles,  well-designed  conveniences  such  as  drinking  fountains,  benches,  trash 
receptacles,  etc.,  might  be  placed  alongside  the  walks.   Overhanging  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  in  planter  boxes  would  bring  interest  to  shopping  trips.   Various  paving  materials 
(brick,  pebbly  concrete,  asphalt,  etc.)  could  be  used  to  provide  color  and  variety  to  the 
walking  surfaces  themselves.   Other  facilities  such  as  fountains,  comfort  stations,  child 
play  areas  and  small  plazas  would  make  the  area  a  more  pleasant  place  to  shop.   Each  of 
these  items  must  be  small  in  scale  and  keyed  to  a  walkers  pace  for  the  pedestrian  to  enjoy 
them. 

Structure  Appearance:  The  needs  of  the  Central  Business  District  structures  are  indicated 
in  the  Existing  Use  Section  of  this  report,  where  modernization  was  listed  as  a  major  need. 
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To  "modernize,"  a  building  need  not  be  torn  down  and  cotupletely  rebuilt   a  face  lifting  to 
bring  out  the  architectural  highlights  and  to  cover  the  bad  points  is  what  is  needed.   This 
might  involve  anything  from  a  little  paint  to  a  new  store  front,  but  the  most  important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  an  attractive  exterior  appearance  will  entice  customers  to  see 
the  interior. 

The  envelope  at  the  back  of  this  report  contains  a  composite  photograph  of  the  existing 
store  fronts  for   which  design  proposals  have  been  made.   The  proposals  include  a  clean- 
up  conservation  of  the  existing  faiades,  the  tying  together  of  similar  structures  through 
the  use  of  canopies,  and  the  redesign  of  signs  in  the  area^   A  few  of  the  fronts  are  shown 
with  new  entrances.   Although  all  of  the  businesses  in  Littleton  have  not  been  shown  in  the 
proposal,  the  general  scheme  should  be  followed  by  all.   In  carrying  out  a  scheme  such  as 
this,  the  cooperation  of  all  the  merchants  is  necessary.   If  a  dignified,  attractive  result 
IS  to  be  obtained,  it  must  be  achieved  through  unity  of  design   color  and  materials„ 

The  first  step  m  improving  structural  appearance  is  to  repair  all  surfaces,  window  frames, 
gutters,  etc.,  and  remove  all  unnecessary  brackets,  wires,  old  posters,  etc,   etc.   Then 
canopies  can  be  built,  sign  materials  chosen,  lighting  decided  upon,  and  colors  coordinated^ 
Store  front  materials  come  in  many  different  forms.   Steel  can  be  shiny  stainless  or 
porcelain-  enameled.   Aluminum  comes  etched,  wire-brushed,  polished,  porcelain-enameled  or 
embossed.   Wood  is  best  used  when  given  a  hard  varnish  or  plastic  coating.   Concrete  can 
be  used  for  textured  panels.   Plastics  (acrylic  is  best)  come  corrugated,  pebbled,  dotted, 
frosted,  clear,  or  in  just  about  any  color. 

Where  repainting  is  in  order,  it  is  best  to  select  a  small  range  from  which  to  work.   In 
general  pale  pastel  colors  should  be  used  on  large  surfaces,  while  stronger  accent  colors 
should  be  used  on  small  surfaces.   When  brick  and  stone  is  in  good  condition,  it  should 
only  be  cleaned  and  silicate  waterproofed.   Window  and  door  frames  are  most  effective  in 
white  against  a  darker  v/i^ll.   Vivid  colors,  when  not  handled  with  skill,  can  produce  a 
vulgar  effect. 

The  best  type  of  sign  is  one  that  is  dignified  yet  advertises  the  store's  presence  in  simple 
clear  lettering.   One  attractive  technique  is  to  provide  a  fascia  of  diffusing  glass  or 
plastic  lighted  from  behind,  on  which  opaque  or  colored  letters  are  applied. 

The  lighting  of  store  fronts  and  shop  windows  is  a  sound  sales  investment.   It  directs 
attention  to  the  store,  allows  the  customer  to  see  merchandise  on  display  and  contributes 
to  a  desirable  atmosphere.   Of  course,  the  glare  from  exposed  neon  and  flashing  lights 
detract  from  a  stores  dignity  and  are  apt  to  annoy  passersby. 
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CABflYING  OUT  THE  PLAN 

The  achievement  of  this  plan  for  the  central  district  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  private  and 
public  interests  who  see  the  needs  of  Littleton's  Business  District  and  take  on  the  respon- 
sibilities of  carrying  it  out^   No  single  organization  can  do  this  job  by  itself. 

The  benefits  from  the  success  of  the  plan  will  go  to  the  merchants,  the  shoppers  and  the 
Town  as  a  whole.   The  responsibility  for  the  investment  of  resources  and  funds  shall  fall 
on  each  of  these  three  groups^   Improvements  to  street  and  traffic  facilities  will  depend 
on  public  funds.   Store  modernization  and  landscaping  must  be  carried  on  by  the  store  owners 
and  managers.   Government  programs,  such  as  the  loans  of  the  Snail  Business  Administration 
can  assist  and  give  impetus  to  private  developers.   Each  of  these  resources  can  play  a  part 
in  fulfilling  appr-^priate  plan  elements. 

It's  not  likely  that  all  of  the  recommendations  in  the  Central  District  Development  Plan 
can  be  carried  out  in  the  next  year  or  two.   However,  the  day  to  day  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  Business  District  should  be  considered  within  the  framework  of  the  plan^  if 
its  objectives  are  to  be  reached.   While  the  plan  is  based  on  Littleton's  potential  develop- 
ment, it  should  not  be  taken  as  an  inflexible  blueprint  to  follow.   The  immediate  proposals 
have  a  sound  basis  in  the  present  needs,  but  it  is  likely  that  future  events  may  produce 
unanticipated  conditions  that  will  alter  some  of  the  assumption  on  which  the  plan  is  based. 
In  such  cases,  review  and  revision  of  the  plan  should  be  undertaken  within  the  basic  objectives. 
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